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and by various far-reaching statements which occur almost incidentally, as, 
e. g., that on the nature of New Testament quotations in early writers (pp. 
60 ff.), the explanation of the new legalism in the Christian church (p. 84), 
the emphasis on the linking together of the various generations by men like 
Polycarp and Potheinus (p. 145), and the important caution as to the pres- 
ence of sub-apostolic writings in New Testament manuscripts (p. 216). 

H. A. A. Kennedy 
Knox College 
Toronto, Can. 

The Books of the Prophets. By G. G. Findlay, D.D. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1907. Vol. IT, pp. xv + 199; Vol. IIT, pp. xi 
+ 248. 2S. 6d. per vol. 

The first volume of this work preceded those now issued by some eleven 
years. The author explains the long delay as due partly to ill health and 
the interruptions of other work, and partly to the "difficulties of the task 
and the continual appearance .... of fresh theories and suggestions 
with which it was necessary to acquaint oneself." The present volumes 
include Isa., chaps. 1-39, Micah, chaps. 6 and 7, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Zechariah, chaps. 12-14, and Jeremiah. Prophecy in "The 
Exile and After" remains to be treated in a fourth volume. 

In general, the study of each prophet or group of prophets is intro- 
duced by a chapter upon the history of the times. The prophecies them- 
selves are then taken up in the form of running description, discussion, 
and comment, with brief quotation. At the end of the section concerning 
each book there is given a tabular analysis of the contents of the book. 
This more detailed study is followed, in the case of Isaiah, by a chapter 
upon the messianic teaching of the prophet and, in the case of Jeremiah, 
by a chapter upon the discipline of Jeremiah. The third volume closes 
with a general survey of the doctrine of the prophets of the seventh century. 

In his preface, Dr. Findlay says he cannot range himself "as a partisan 
either of the " advanced " or the " traditional " school of Old Testament 
interpretation." He recognizes "the rights and duties of criticism," 
which he defines as "instructed and reasoned judgment." Throughout 
the work, he fully and candidly faces the problems which arise in regard 
to the integrity of the books considered. His conclusions are usually 
conservative, yet he does not hesitate, as in the case of Isaiah, chaps. 12, 
13—14: 23, 2i : 1-10, 24-27, to deny many portions of the prophetic writings 
to their traditional authors. 

Viewed separately, Dr. Findlay' s historical sections are often of a 
nature to be very helpful to the general reader. Thus his interpretation 
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of the "Assyrianizing movement" in Manasseh's reign (Vol. II, pp. i6o, 
161) and the significance of the discovery of Deuteronomy (chap, xx) 
are very satisfactory. In the presentation of the thought of the separate 
prophets, many of the author's comments and summaries will prove 
stimulating and helpful. The studies of Habakkuk and, especially, of 
Jeremiah seem the most sympathetic and appreciative of any in these 
volumes. The writer points out that Habakkuk "takes the first step in 
that inquiry as to the justice of God's administration in human life and 
in the course of history — 'the riddle of this painful earth' — on which 
Israel meditated with fruitful results during the exile, and which gave 
birth to the Book of Job and the doctrine of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah 53." With Jeremiah, in whom "the Old Testament faith enters 
upon its more inward and subjective stage of development," the author 
is able to sympathize most deeply, and so he becomes a particularly 
helpful interpreter of this prophet, whom he pronounces "in pure 
spiritual vision and attainment the greatest of them all." 

In contrast to the favorable judgment that may be passed upon these 
aspects of the volumes, one must recognize that they fail to give a strong 
and definite impression of their section of prophecy as a whole. The 
author does not seem to have accepted the broader conclusions to which 
most historical students have come. He speaks, it is true, of prophecy as a 
"continuous legacy," whose "oracles were liable to be worked over and 
redelivered at successive epochs," but he fails to give a satisfactory presen- 
tation of the development of prophecy. He does not bring out the vital 
relations between the general social forces at work in Israel and the thought 
of the prophets, or even between prophet and prophet in their cumulative 
work. When we find him seeming to regard as unfounded some of the 
surest conclusions of the study of Old Testament literary and religious 
history (see note, Vol. Ill, p. 95), his failure to make plain the historical 
development of prophecy ceases to be surprising. Surely it is not neces- 
sary to go to the extremes of "advanced" criticism in order to recognize 
the broader lines of development. One feels throughout the work that the 
writer has not gone so fully and freely into the general social, literary, 
and religious history of Israel as he has into the critical study of the 
individual prophets. It may reasonably be questioned, too, whether 
the large amount of discussion as to the genuineness of many sections, 
introduced, as it is, directly into the running presentation of the prophecies, 
will not prove confusing to most readers. If this . critical matter were 
separated, in some way, from the paragraphs which give a positive pres- 
entation of the prophets' teaching, the whole would make a much clearer 
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and more definite impression. As the material is arranged, the volumes 
do not ofier clear, connected reading concerning the prophets and their 
times; nor do they so organize and divide the matter as to give plain 
and definite guidance in a study of the writings themselves. If, however, 
those who use this work, will study the biblical text in close connection 
with the chapters which treat of the books, they will gain much appre- 
ciation of the thought of the several prophets and some realization of their 
historical connection. Henry Thatcher Fowler 

Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 



The Religious Value of the Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. By Ambrose White Vernon. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1907. Pp. 81. 90 cents net. 

The first third of this essay, in four brief chapters, discusses the change 
of attitude toward the Old Testament, the older view of its religious value, 
with the merits of this view, its defects, and its untenability. The contrast 
between the present conception of the Bible as literature and traditional 
Protestant ideas is presented with a brevity that may seem rather bold, 
but certainly makes the distinction clear. The further discussion of the 
older view is not without sympathetic appreciation of its help to the religious 
life, and the loss which many earnest Christians must feel in the transition 
is not blinked. In the next chapter, however, the vital defects of the old 
conception, in its externalizing and limiting of religious life and growth, are 
pointed out with equal clearness. This is followed by a short discussion 
of the impossibility of longer maintaining the traditional view, whatever 
its virtues or defects. The treatment of these themes is so brief that it is 
doubtful whether it can convince those who have not already come to 
feel the contradiction between our present modes of thought and general 
world view on the one hand, and our inherited views about the Bible 
on the other. Many who have been perplexed by this contradiction will 
find the directness and brevity of statement most satisfactory. In this 
aspect, the present book is in interesting contrast to some of its prede- 
cessors, with their more elaborate efforts to win those held in ancient bonds. 
The author rightly assumes that today there are many who need no elabor- 
ate argument, but only a clear formulation of the contrasting views. 

"A modern view of the religious value of the Old Testament" is the 
title of the chapter which constitutes the main body of the book. In this, 
there is given an admirable, positive view of some of those broad and 
permanent elements of religious value in the Old Testament which historical 



